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Teaching the Secondary Schools 


Many ideas have come forth re- 
cently suggesting ways and means 
of recruiting more individuals into 
the profession of teaching. Perhaps 
the most promising of these proposals 
is the “cadet teaching” or “explora- 
tory teaching’ program now in oper- 
ation in a number of secondary 
schools throughout the country. The 
purpose of the cadet teaching pro- 
gram is to provide an early introduc- 
tion to teaching to high school stu- 
dents and to give guidance and orien- 
tation in the profession. In this way 
many young people are brought to 
the teaching field who might other- 
wise have found a vocational choice 
elsewhere. On the other hand, many 
individuals might well be steered out 
of the teaching profession who find 
that they are not suited for it. This 
avoids considerable waste of time 
that perhaps would be incurred if 
the individual had embarked on a pro- 
fessional course in teaching only to 
discover later that teaching was not 
for him or that he was not for teach- 
ing. 


This issue of the Journal is de- 


voted entirely to cadet teaching in 
the high school. Descriptions of ef- 
fective programs are presented, prob- 
lems of administration and organiza- 
tion are discussed, reactions to cadet 
teaching by pupils who have experi- 
enced such programs are given, and 
the report of a survey of the incidence 
and types of such programs in Indiana 
is included. The State of Indiana has 
taken a decided step forward in cadet 
teaching activities and an article by 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction describing the methods 
for creating such programs in the 
state is included. It is our sincere 
hope that this Journal will be helpful 
to those now considering the develop- 
ment and the possibilities of a cadet 
teaching program. 

The question of how can the teach- 
ers colleges assist in such programs 
deserves consideration. institu- 
lions responsible for the preparation 
of teachers can and should offer their 
services for quidance and should sup- 
ply material aid. The teachers col- 
leges are in a position to provide re- 


source personnel who can assist in 


planning satisfactory cadet programs. 
Reference materials, visual aids, and 


other aids can be furnished or sug- 


gested. Cadet Teaching Handbooks 
can be published and made available 
to the public schools. (At least one 


such handbook is in the process of 
being written at the present time.) 
The establishment of workshops con- 
cerned with implementing cadet 
teaching programs has great possi- 
bilities. Perhaps as the need develops, 
the teachers colleges may find it 
feasible to offer credit courses de- 
signed to give practical assistance to 
teachers who will become involved 
in the expanding cadet teaching pro- 
gram. At any rate, the training insti- 
tutions have a wonderful opportunity 
at their disposal and without doubt 
they should make the most of it. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the cadet teaching program has 
the potentiality of greatly easing the 
now critical shortage of teachers. The 
teachers colleges have the responsi- 
bility of supporting this effort whole- 
heartedly. 


Harpaway 


Editor 
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Cadet Teaching 


State 


The present shortage of teachers 
in the public schools has produced 
great anxiely on the part of school 
officials, other teachers, and the par- 
ents of children. Various means have 
been suggested to relieve the teacher 
shortage and great credit must be 
given to those persons and _ institu- 
tions which have taken steps to as- 
the 
Among the methods suggested and 
tried has been the so-called “Cadet 


Teaching” program, established by 


sist In remedying situation. 


the Commission on General Educa- 
tion of the Indiana State Board of 
Education with which the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is completely in agreement! 
and which it is actively sponsoring. 
At the February, 1953, meeting of 
the Commission Revised Rule 50 was 
adopted, which provides that credit 
not to exceed one unit with not more 
than one-half unit in any given sem- 
ester may be earned in the senior year 
of the high school through enroll- 
ment and _ successful performance in 
an organized teaching practice or 
teaching experience activity. Prior to 
the offering of such credit by any 
school, approval must be obtained 


in Indiana 
Wilbur Young 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


from the Commission on General Ed- 
ucation of the Indiana State Board of 
[-ducation. 

The procedure for approval includes 
a wr.tten request to the State Super- 
intencent accompanied by an outline 
of the course, including a listing of 
activities in which it is proposed that 
the student participates. The Inspec- 
tion Division studies this proposal 
and 
through the State Superintendent to 
the 


whether or not such experiences con- 


presents _ its recommendation 


Commission which determines 
form to the pattern set by the Com- 
mission. If so, approval is granted. 

The pattern set by the Commission 
limits enrollment in the class to pupils 
who are at least average or above in 
intelligence, scholarship, citizenship, 
and in health and who are interested 
in working with children. The time 
must be organized to include five 
periods of not less than 43 minutes. 
or the equivalent, weekly. The class- 
room experience must he properly 
balanced between observation and 
participation, the latter taking place 
only after the enrollee is sufficiently 
well trained to do well the activities 
assigned to him. 


Cadet Teaching in the Elkhart 


Public Schools 


Anne McAllister 


Elementary Consultant, Elkhart, Indiana 


The following is a summary of a talk 
presented by Miss McAllister to the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa at their 
November meeting. It is an overview 


of the Elkhart program as shaped by 


Florence Jones, high school teacher 
and class sponsor.— Eprror’s Nore. 
Since 1946 the Elkhart Public 


Schools have made possible for high 


62 


_ school seniors a course described as 


cadet teaching or “exploratory teach- 
ing. This was organized for the 
following purposes: (1) to acquaint 
interested high-school seniors with 
the vocations of teaching and to help 
the students decide whether or not 
they desire to enter the teaching field 


and (2) to recruit teachers as a means 


The teacher of this course must be 
a fully-qualified, certificated teacher 
interested in this program—one 
plans the teaching experience in terms 
of the best interests of the enrollee. 
In no sense will approval be given 
where the purpose is to free a class. 
room teacher from her regular duties, 
Neither should the experiences of the 


enrollee be largely of one special task 


such as marking papers in order to | 


relieve the teacher from her unusually | 
heavy load. Such relief should be 
provided in some other way... The 
program must be directed and co- 


ordinated by an administrator Or 


supervisor who knows what is going 
on and who sees that a full-range eX. 

perience is given in class organization, | 
and 


instruction. The | 

pupil should be protected from assum | 


management, 
ing the responsibility for activities for 
which he is not adequately prepared, 
The program also provides for fre- 
quent conferences between the en- 
rollee, the classroom teacher and the 
coordinator. The three should de- 


should be 


emphasized and should permit the 


termine what activities 
enrollee to assume obligations only | 
in terms of his ability and rate of 


advancement. 


This program already has done a 
Creat deal to interest high school 
seniors in teaching. It gives them a 
real taste of that which lies ahead. 


of alleviating the acute shortage felt 
in certain areas. 

Those who rank in the upper third 
of the class are encouraged to pat- 
ticipate in the program but no one 
who shows a sincere interest is barred 


from it. 


In the beginning the course was 
limited to one semester and no credit | 
was allowed. However, since 1952) 
the Elkhart program has assumed 
added stature as it was increased to 
two semesters and given equal rec- 
ognition with other subjects in the 
curriculum. This was in keeping with 
the action taken hy the General Com- 
mission of the State Board of Edu- 
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cation which. effective as of Febru- 
ary 5, 1953, duly recognized cadet 
teaching as a high school subject and 
allowed one unit of credit provided 
the following procedure for approval 
was followed: (A) The superintend- 
ent of the school corporation must 
submit to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a written request 
which is referred to the Inspection 
Division for determination and report 
as to conformance with requirements: 
(B) The State Superintendent must 
present the request and report thereon 
to the General Commission for action, 
which action will be communicated 
to the corporation superintendent by 
the State Superintendent. 

We have found that an effective 
cadet-teaching program is dependent 
upon the close cooperation of all 
concerned—class sponsors, teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and con- 
sultant. 


Class Sponsor 

The class sponsor is the key person 
in the entire program as it is through 
his or her diligence and planning that 
the program is given coherence and 
continuity. It is the sponsor's responsi- 
bility (1) to guide the students to- 
ward better understanding of what 
constitutes good teaching and what 
the characteristics of good teachers 


Marcu. 19054 


are; (2) to help students become 
sensitive to what a good classroom 
environment is; (3) to help students 
better evaluate what is observed in 
the classroom: and (4) to help guide 
students . to interpret better their own 
progress either toward or away from 


teaching as a career. 


The Classroom Teacher 

The teacher is the second important 
person. We ask that teachers who 
participate must qualify on the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. They must be willing to partici- 
pate. 

2. They must recognize that it is 
a responsibility and a challenge and 
be ready and willing to give time 
and energy needed to make the pro- 
gram worthwhile for the cadet. 

3. They must be 


maintain an environment for children 


teachers who 
that is conducive to good learning. 

It is our thought that a teacher 
who really desires a cadet teacher 
and who firmly believes in the pro- 
gram will make a finer contribution 
to the training of the cadet student 
and will be less likely to expose the 
young prospective teacher to the more 
undesirable aspects of teaching due 
to a poor disciplinarian, a teacher 
insensitive to children’s needs, or the 


unethical person bad for the morale. 


The Principal 

Without the active support of the 
high school principal, who includes 
the course in the curriculum and al- 
lows the credit be given, not much 
progress could be made. 


The elementary principal, too, has 
a responsibility in that it is he who 
submits the list of teachers who are 
willing to accept a cadet and who 
have a sympathetic attitude toward 
the program. He is in a key position 
to make the cadet student feel wel- 
come at all times and to make pos- 
sible the sharing of experiences that 
will give the student an over-all view 
of the total school activity. 


The Superintendent 

The Superintendent is one who 
makes possible the program. Without 
his approval 
nothing could be initiated. 


and_ active support 


The Consultant 


This individual as one who views 
the total school program is in a posi- 
tion to advise and work with the 
people directly involved. Her respon- 
sibilities are: | 

1. To present information to the 
cabinet of superintendent and _prin- 
cipals in regard to the total program. 

2. To present plans for the obser- 
vations undertaken by the cadet stu- 
dents. 

3. To make the assignment of the 
cadet teacher to a particular building 
and room. 

4. To observe the cadet teacher at 
work at least once during the time 
assigned. 

5. To coordinate the meetings of 
teachers and cadet students to dis- 
cuss problems. 

6. To prepare some method of eval- 
uating the cadet’s fitness for teach- 


ing. 


Cadet Teaching a Four-way Program 

The program of exploratory teach- 
ing is organized into four definite 
blocks each with some major pur- 
pose in mind. Orientation, explora- 
tory observation, teaching participa- 
tion, and evaluation are the four 
blocks of the cadet program. 
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1. Orientation 

When it has been determined by 
the student's counselor (a screening 
done during the latter part of the 
eleventh grade) that certain candi- 
dates are eligible for the cadet- 
teaching course, the students under 
the guidance of their class sponsor 
begin in the fall an orientation period 
that lasts approximately nine weeks 
from September to November. They 
meet one hour, five days a week. It 
is at this time they have described 
in some detail the activities of the 
course and the requirements. They 
also begin a study of school organi- 
zation and learn of the special ser- 
vices rendered in the schools. A very 
important part of this orientation is 
the opportunity for them to meet in 
an informal manner such people as 
the superintendent, the principal, di- 
rector of pupil personnel, the speech 
therapist, audio-visual director, and 
the consultants. Preceding the visits 
of these key people who keep the 
wheels of a school system turning so 
to speak the class determines what it 
would like to know about the work 
of each individual. During this peri- 
od also the students make a study of 
the psychology of child behavior. 
They make use of a variety of texts 
among which are: 

1. Introductory Psychology by Av- 


04 


in Teaching 


erill, (2) Student Teacher by Schler- 
ling, (3) Planning for Teaching by 
Robert C. Richey and (4) Science 
Research pamphlets on various as- 
pects of learning. 
Ii. Visitation and Exploratory Obser- 
vation 

Following the orientation, the stu- 
dents 


planned series of visitations which 


participate in carelully 


take approximately ten weeks and 


afford them an opportunity to sec. 


new buildings as well as to observe 
at all from kindergarten 
through high school. The visit to new 
huildings scheduled 


observation and starts them out with 


levels 


precedes any 
enthusiasm as they note “spanking 
with adequate 
space, modern lighting and heating, 


new rooms floor 
attractive color schemes, and new 
furniture. 

They are next assigned to build- 
ings where they are alforded an op- 
portunity to observe three consecutive 
days at one particular grade level 


through high 


school. It is important to note that 


from kindergarten 


at this point the students have not 
heen asked to designate the level at 
which they wish to work. Neither 
have they heen assigned to any par- 
ticular teacher. This is what we term 
the exploratory observation period. 


It is also important to note that their 


observation is confined to three days 
with Monday and Friday still] sched. 


uled with the class sponsor in order 


to give her and the students aN op. 
portunity to share, review, and eval. 
uate the experiences, exchange ideas, 
interpret, ask questions, discuss and 
clarify student feelings in regard to 
the observations. It is most vital al 
this point that the sponsor stand ready 
to guide and counsel because her 
the students are trying to make up 
their minds just how they feel about 
a particular grade. That these feelings 
are elusive and changeable, tending 
to be colored by personalities and by 
situations observed, we do admit. 
Too, the students reveal a strange 
mixture of immature and mature dis. 
cernment as revealed by their com- 
ments either written or oral which, 
by the way, are exceedingly frank. 
Some of these comments reveal Vari- 
ous graduations of feeling from hap- 
piness and elation to doubt and frus- 
tration. 

“Last week I started my observa- 
tion period in Cadet Teaching. Alter 
seeing the children, | really hated to 
leave. As they talked to the teacher, 
| noticed the faith they had in her. 
They seemed to believe that, no mat- 
ter what was wrong, she could make 
it right. | can honestly say that I fell 
in love with every child both clean 
and dirty, Negro and white. I felt 
really happy when I was with the 
children. When they smiled, I felt 
that | was receiving as much a re- 
ward as | could ever want.” 

“On Thursday I went to the kinder- 
garten room. This class room had a 
friendlier atmosphere and the kids 
were cute, but I'm pretty sure | 
wouldn't like to teach this grade level. 
The children come from so many dif- 
ferent kinds of homes and the teacher 
has to organize them into one group. 
Also I think I'd rather work with 
hook material.” 

“Tm pretty sure | wouldn't like 
to teach third grade. I'm wondering 
if | want to teach at all. Everything 
is so routine. 

“Last week I visited fifth grade. 
| didn't enjoy myself. I didn't feel 
as close to them as I did to the voung- 
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er children. I don't think | would be 
a good teacher if I attempted to teach 
this age group. 

“I'm really mixed up now. I can't 
decide what grade level I'd like to 
teach. The most interesting grades I 
have seen have been the fifth and 
eighth.” 

“I found the subject matter inter- 
esting in junior high. The teachers 
were friendly. I did not like the boys 
and girls. They seemed to lack re- 
spect for their teachers. I don’t be- 
lieve | would fit in very well at this 
grade level.” 

“After my first week of observation 
I am not at all disappointed with the 
teaching profession. Although it is 
too early in the year to decide, | 


day and so that not too much time 
will be consumed in travel. This lim- 
its cadet-teaching to buildings not 
too distant from the high school. 


Preceding their first day as active 
cadets, a meeting of the supervising 
teachers, principals, sponsors and con- 
sultant is held. This is kept friendly 
and informal—usually a coffee hour 
at which time general things are dis- 
cussed such as purpose of the pro- 
gram, and responsibilities of each 
participant. Some time is allowed for 
each teacher to take her charge under 
her wing so to speak and talk to- 
sether. 


We try to stress with teachers that 
the cadets do not come into the class- 
room to teach but rather to see how 


Near the end of their cadet as- 
signments they may be allowed to 
teach a portion of the period or more 
but only then in the presence of the 
teachers. They are never considered 
as substitute teachers and are pro- 
hibited from being used as such. 


During the time the students are 
working in the classrooms they con- 
tinue to spend two alternoons, Mon- 
day and Friday, with their sponsor. 
It is at this time they exchange in- 
formation on what they are doing, 
discuss problems they have noted, 
or seek counsel on the things they 
may not understand. This is a most 
important phase of the total pro- 
sram because it is at this point the 
counselor can correct false concepts 


‘ir com- think teaching would be very inter- 
which, : esting work.” it is done. A greater part of their work ” wrong pee It is at this 
y frank “Although I could easily have is directed observation. Following the time opportunity can be taken to ong 
tend observation and as it may naturally students to consider teaching 
m_hap- ) ing in grade school, my week of ob- fit in they may be assigned checking 5S @ life work. Too, . is most =. 
nd frus. : servation in junior high only con- Perr, assisting with seatwork or tant at this time to discourage if that 
| firmed my belief that I liked grade study. play periods, or preparation SCems necessary. 
bserva- better.” of materials. During their regular Cadet students are rated at the 
g. Alter “I enjoyed the fourth grade very class time they study lesson plans and close of their work by the classroom 
ated to much. The children were friendlier formulate a plan which the sponsor teacher. The items considered are 
teacher, in this room than in any of the other and class agree is correct before they understood by the students and 
in her. rooms | have visited. The whole teach a lesson. talked over. The ratings are written in 
10 mat- | atmosphere was very pleasant and all The wise teacher learns how much a_ subjective manner with attention 
d make | of the children seemed to be enjoy- responsibility a student can assume given to the main points according 
at I fell ing this class. The children were more and very carefully plans toward high- to a scale presented to the teacher. 
“ clean at ease with me. At the end of the — er levels of accomplishments. These evaluations are used by the 
iT felt second day | had received a number 
ith the of presents, including a piece of gum, 
a stick of candy, anda balloon” 
1are “T don't think | would like to teach reese 
the fourth grade, because the kids are se 
kinder- too big to be cute and too small to eee gee 
had a | be grown-ups. The subjects seemed is 
e kids | a little dull, too. All in all I still pre- = 
sure | | ler very young kids. The third and 
e level. fourth graders accepted me and 
ny dil- seemed very friendly.” 
teacher | 
group. | III. Directed Observation and Teach- 4 
Following the exploratory observa- 
t like tion the students are asked to desig- 
dering nate the grade level in which they oe 
ything feel they are most interested. They are = 
assigned to teachers of a particular toes 
grade grade level. Care is exercised to ar 
t feel range their program so that it will 3 
young: fit into the framework of their school We Share Experiences 
UG Marcu, 1954 65 
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sponsor in conference with the stu- open to any other senior who might — see from the trend of the contributions tie 
dent. be interested in teaching but did not that the young people before them | in 

take the course. pondered and weighed similar prob. in 
IV. Evaluation of Experiences lems to the ones they, too, must face p! 

Following their directed observa- Culminating Social Activity—Delta It is at this tea all members of Delta ” 
tion and participation in teaching, Kappa Gamma Tea Kappa Gamma _ make themselves | pl 
the students return to their daily class Toward the close of the course available to counsel with any student | m 
— sponsor attempt during the latter part of May the or parent seeking help Or answers} b 
to evaluate their work. They also members of Delta Kappa Gamma are to questions. di 
plan toward the following: hosts for a county-wide tea to which The privilege of playing host for e 

all cadet teachers and others inter- this tea is passed around each e ; g! 

1. Further areas to be explored. : year ly 
oa ested in teaching and their parents loa different school city in order to 

| 2. Experience ws ae: applica- are invited. This is primarily an op- widen the scope of the program and 3 

tion for an imaginary position. portunity for the participants to meet to designate more clearly that the } % 

3. A personal interview with the socially and listen to a talk on the job of training young people in the 

superintendent just to see what it merits of teaching and perhaps hear cadet program and _ teacher recruit. 
Sone is like. panel of young attractive beginning ment is a challenge and a responsi- 

4. Discussion with other interested teachers who are near their own age hility that must be shared by all if | p 
high-school students on experiences discuss why they chose teaching as _ we are to succeed in providing more ; e\ 
shared with children in the classroom. a career. This we have found has a and _ better trained teachers for the li 

It is at this time the class is thrown strong appeal to the students as they classrooms of the state and nation. : ce 

le 

it 

ci 

d as these: observing the group to note 
et Teac ing t individual differences; watching one 
child for a period of time to see his f, 

|; | reactions; noting physical features of 
In 1anapo 18 Pu OO the room; observing classroom rou- 
tines; watching children at play; not- ' 

Florence C. Guild ing how the teacher gains attention, 1 

Coordinator of Secondary Education, Indianapolis Public Schools *™&e's individual differences, main- ti 


tains discipline, stimulates interest, 


The Indianapolis Public Schools, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. L. 
Shibler, General Superintendent of 
Education, are studying several pos- 
sible solutions to one of the major 
problems facing schools of the nation, 
that of finding enough qualified 
teachers to serve the rapidly increas- 
ing school population. Several steps 
have been taken which, it is hoped, 
not only will help to solve the teacher 
recruitment problem in Indianapolis 
but also will contribute to the gen- 
eral solution of the problem. One of 
the most promising of these steps is 
the cadet teaching program, started 
in the spring of 1952. 


The program aims to interest high 
school seniors in teaching and_ to 
give these students pre-vocational in- 
formation and experience. Seniors, 


average or better in scholarship, may 
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elect the course for one or two sem- 
esters, earning as many as two credits 
in social studies. Cadets spend one 
neighboring 
elementary school and are allowed 


class period daily in 


sulficient travel time between the 
elementary and the high school. If 
possible, the cadet starts or ends his 
day with his class in cadet teaching 
in order to shorten travel time and to 
allow for conferences with the ele- 
mentary teacher, supervising his class 


work. 


Class work consists of (1) readi- 
ness activities and (2) participation 
activities. Before the cadet actively 
participates in instructional activities, 
he closely observes the teacher and 
the class. With the help of an ob- 
servation suide sheet or according to 
the instructions of the teacher, he may 


engage in readiness activities such 


plans with the children, uses a variety 
of techniques for teaching reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling, with adapta- 
tions to different situations. 


When the teacher thinks that the 
cadet is ready, he is permitted to par- 
ticipale in such activities as checking 
papers, preparing teaching materials, 
helping individual pupils or small 
difficulties, arranging 
materials on tack boards, reading or 


groups with 
telling stories, teaching a new song 
or game, helping children to draw or 
make something, conducting spelling 
bees, and planning with the children 
and the teacher and helping to carry 
out such plans. As the cadet gains 
skill and confidence, the amount of 
his participation increases, but al- 
ways his work is closely supervised by 
the teacher. 


Among other participation activi- 
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ties reported by cadets are these: mix- 
ing paint, helping the substitute dur- 
ing the regular teacher's absence, 
playing the piano, checking attend- 
ance, making charts, helping slower 
pupils, conducting morning exercises, 
making number charts, listening to 
hook reports, working on chalkboard 
displays, helping with assembly pro- 
grams, taking 
groups to the rest room, umpiring 
baseball games, typing, running ditto 
and mimeograph machines, correcting 
spelling, checking workbooks, leading 


mounting pictures, 


science tours, and bringing to class 
library books and materials for charts. 


Each semester cadets, teachers, and 
principals fill out a questionnaire 
evalualing the program. Cadets men- 
tion that they have received from the 
course such values as personal satis- 
faction in watching and helping chil- 
dren learn and grow, discovering that 
it is fun to help and that children are 
willing and eager to learn. They indi- 
cate that they have achieved greater 
understanding of the teacher's re- 
sponsibility for developing character, 
better appreciation of individual dif- 
ferences, and a sense of satisfaction 
from accomplishing something worth- 
while. They speak of increased abili- 
ly to work with people, of better self- 
development, such as learning to be 
tactful, to plan work ahead, to ex- 
press themselves clearly and accur- 
ately, and of the development of high- 
er ideals and clearer purposes. They 
include appreciation of the fact that 
their work with children will help 
them to become better parents and 
better church and club members. Not 
least is their mention of the fact that 
they have received pleasure from help- 
ing to develop good American citi- 
zens, themselves included. 


Principals, teachers, and sponsors 
report enthusiasm for the program 
as well as the cadets. Typical of the 
comments are these: 


A woman principal: “The cadets 
are so enthusiastic and so helpful 
that most of us think that the pro- 
gram will help many young people 
to choose teaching as a career. Pupils 
have accepted the cadets very well, 
lor the cadets have really helped the 
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children. It has been a distinct pleas- 
ure to work with the cadets.” 


A man teacher: Cadets can help 
children do some things | cannot. For 
example, part of one of our health 
units concerns good grooming. My 
cadet demonstrated to the girls hair 
styles best suited to them and how to 
care for their finger nails—two things 
about which I'm not too well in- 
formed. A woman teacher told me 
that boy cadets do a better job of 
explaining baseball rules on the play- 
ground than she can. Teachers with 
whom I have talked have been most 
enthusiastic.” 


Duties of those administering the 
program are clearly defined. For ex- 
ample, the high school principal ar- 
ranges with elementary principals of 
neighboring schools for assignment of 
cadets to elementary 


teachers willing to supervise their 


cooperating 


work. He also appoints an interested 
high school teacher to sponsor the 
cadets in his own school. The spon- 
sor handles such details as enroll- 
ment, scheduling, and placing of 
marks on report cards. He confers 
with cadets and cooperaling elemen- 
lary teachers, visits cadets on as- 
signment if possible, supervises proles- 
sional reading of the cadets, informs 
them about the teaching profession 
in general, and meets with other high 
school sponsors and the coordinator 
lo evaluate and improve the program. 
The elementary principal supervises 
the program in his own school, dis- 
covers teachers willing to supervise 
the cadets, advises with them in their 
work with the cadets, and sees the 
cadets at work as often as he can. The 
cooperating elementary teacher trains 
and supervises the cadet in the class- 
room, evaluates his progress in terms 
of marks at regularly scheduled grad- 
ing periods, and reports these marks 
to the high school sponsor. He is ap- 
proved by the elementary principal 
for this assignment if he has had three 
or more years of successful teaching 
experience, is a happy. well-adjusted 
person. enthusiastic about teaching, 
and is willing to undertake the as- 
signment realizing that the cadet has 
had no pre-service training in teach- 


ing and is, in effect, another pupil 
to teach. 


An impetus is given to the program 
through a number of city-wide activi- 
ties. Among these are an orientation 
meeting held at the Instruction Cen- 
ter on the opening day of the semes- 
ter with cadets, sponsors, consultants, 
and the coordinator. A film on good 
teaching is shown, followed by dis- 
cussion. Other city-wide meetings are 
held during the year at which cadets 
are divided into groups according to 
grade levels assigned: primary, inter- 
mediate, and junior high. Elementary 
consultants work with these groups, 
helping the cadets to find answers to 
their many questions and suggesting 
important observation and participa- 
tion activities. Near the close of the 
year an evaluation meeting is held 
cadets, cooperating 
teachers, principals, and consultants 
attending. Cadets discuss their ex- 
periences, display some of their work, 


with sponsors, 


and join the group in general evalua- 
tion from which come many valuable 
suggestions for improving the pro- 
gram. At times elementary teachers 
new to the program may also meet 
with sponsors, consultants, and the 
coordinator for orientation purposes. 


Through suggestions made at the 
evaluation meetings and on the ques- 
tionnaires, plans and activities are 
constantly improved. Increasing en- 
rollments indicate growing interest in 
the program. During the first three 
semesters of the program one hundred 
and fifty-four credits were earned in 
cadet teaching. Fall and spring enroll- 
ments of the present year indicate that 
this number will be increased to a 
figure well over the two hundred mark. 
All seven high schools and more than 
forty elementary schools have partici- 
pated in the program. 


The enthusiastic response of all 
participants suggests that cadet teach- 
ing may help to interest able young 
people in teaching as a career. It also 
indicates that cadet teaching is an ex- 
citing and wholesome learning ad- 
venture worthy. of increased study 
and attention of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 
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Cadet Teachers in Action 


Marie Clark 


Washington Elementary School, Vincennes, Indiana 


“Does anyone go the extra mile 
any more?”, | heard “Old Timer’ 
ask the other day. Immediately | 
thought of some of our High School 
Seniors and their work in the ele- 
mentary schools in Vincennes. | in- 
vited “Old Timer’ to go with me on 
a visit to one of the schools where 
we could witness “‘extra-milers’ at 
work. 

We reached school early. There, 
in the kindergarten, was a_ senior 
girl taking money for milk from the 
little tots. On the bulletin board 
were pictures in finger paint which 
she had helped some children with 
the previous day. Before we left, she 
had gathered six or eight little ones 
around her for a discussion period: 
they had so many things to tell her 
and to share with each other! 

We left the kindergarten, and as 
we entered the first grade another 
senior girl was reading a story to 
an enraptured group. 

In another room we saw a class 
ready to leave on an excursion; the 
“new teacher’ was one of the group 
and was going along to the Post 
Office. 

At recess, we noticed one of the 
star basketball players on the High 
School team hurrying outside to the 
basketball court. He was trailed close- 
ly by his youthful hero worshippers. 
The star player had become coach 
for a grade school team. 

All this bewildered “Old Timer” 
for he asked, “What are all these 
high school - youngsters doing out 
here at this time of the day?” 

I was thrilled to tell him that they 
were cadet teachers. a new term to 
him. In fact, they are part of today s 
“extra-milers. 

Having captured his curiosity and 
interest. | proceeded to tell him of 
one extra curricular activity which 
is very popular with high school 


seniors. 
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Three years ago the “Virgil L. 
ikenberry Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Club” in Lincoln High School 
received its charter. A high school 
teacher is the sponsor. The club is 
open to those juniors and_ seniors 
who maintain a “C” average; meet- 
ings are held every three weeks. 

Seniors who have maintained at 
least a “B” 
participate in the program Cadet 
Teaching’: 


average are permitted to 


however, most cadets 


have an “A” average. 


Each cadet works two or three 
hours each day in the elementary 
school and receives one credit. Cadet 
teaching is an elective course and its 
credit is in addition to those re- 
quired for graduation. 


It is a laboratory subject and is 
operated on a highly professional 
basis. Insofar as possible, the student 
chooses the area and the school in 
which he wants to work. Cadets fol- 
low the same procedure teachers do 
in reporting illnesses or in being ex- 
cused; any information which they 


Cadet Pen 


(Vincennes, Indiana) 


ny Wampler with [Fir 


learn about a child is held contidep. 
tial; they have a wide variety of ex. 
periences in working with children, 
The classroom teacher plans with 
them so that their work may be help. 
ful to the child and a thrilling experi- 
ence for the cadet because teaching 
is fun. They read or tell stories, help 
individuals who need extra work 
help with art or music, participate 
in group excursions, take care of 
milk and stamp money as well as 
savings, aid in directing dramatiza. 
tions, help with special projects and 


attend PTA, ACEI and Classroom 


Teachers Association meetings. 


In one school, the children colored 
Easter eggs, and dressed them as 
characters; cadets were helpful in 
this. When the Kiwanis Club held 
its Elementary Track Meet, the star 
basketball player was on hand as 
director of his team. 


All cadets are enthusiastic about 
their work. The teachers are equally 
enthused. To see these young, viva- 
cious, sparkling seniors working with 
children and to know that they are 
prospective teachers is certainly stim- 
ulating and oratifying to those in 
the profession. 

Cadets return to the FTA meetings 
which supplement their laboratory 


‘work. They discuss booklets such as 


st Grade Pupil, Janet Cooper. 
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“So You Want To Be A Teacher,” 
etc. They received 25 of these from 
the NEA along with their charter. 
From time to time the high school 
principal, superintendent, and ele- 
mentary supervisor meet with and ad- 
vise the club. Recently interest was 
high when the group was addressed 


by an ISTC Senior doing his student 


teaching in Vincennes and by a class- 
room teacher who is teaching her first 
year. They really sold teaching to 
FTA members. Sometimes films are 
used. particularly good one is 


“Skippy and the Three R's.” 


Here “Old Timer’ was really 


Experiences in Cadet Teaching in 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Nancy Decker 


Freshman, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Cadet Teaching in Vincennes, 
Indiana, has turned out to be very 
effective in its purpose. The purpose 
of cadet teaching is to try to get 
high school students more interested 
in the teaching profession. 

To be able to become a cadet teach- 
er the student must be a member of 


“The Future Teachers of America’ 


and either in the last part of his 
or her Junior year or a Senior in 
high school. 

Most of the cadet teachers help in 
the Kindergarten — or Elementary 
grades. The activities they carry on 
are, helping the regular teacher with 
guidance cards, taking charge at re- 


cess, taking care of the milk fund, 


First Experiences in Cadet 
Teaching Practice 


Patsy Dunlap 


Freshman, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Monday morning, February 2, 
1953, I walked to Harrison to do my 
practice teaching. | had no idea what 
was in store for me. Mr. Fox, with 
a smile, met me at the office door. 
His greeting, Nice to have you 
down here, Pat,’’ made me feel a little 
easier. Once having my bearings, | 
wasn't afraid. 

In the midst of blackboards, read- 
ing tables, a painting easel, a doll 
house, and small tables and chairs 
was Mrs. Havran, the teacher, and 
the primary pupils. This was my 
teaching practice assignment. 

The experience and excitement of 
being with six-year-olds was a new 
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adventure for me. Oh, the chatter, 
new books here and there, and the 
many exclamations of the children 
filled me with awe! I was anxious to 
begin my work. When the noise 
subsided, the pupils noticed me and 
began to ask many questions. They 
wanted to know if I were a teacher, 
married, and if | would be there every 
day. It was then that Mrs. Havran 
came to my rescue. “Children, Miss 
Dunlap is going to help us this sem- 
ester.” The replies were Oh’'s, Ah’s 
smiles, and more chatter. | wondered 
if first graders were ever quiet. 


The children had story time about 
then (they usually have at least fil- 


breathless! Finally he asked, “You 
say this Cadet work is an extra sub- 
ject? I'll take back what I said about 
the extra mile. | guess we can always 
find ‘extra-milers’ if we just look.” 
Yes, “Old Timer,” that’s the story 
of our Cadets and their laboratory. 
Vincennes is truly proud of them. 


help with mentally slow children, 
and just most any other thing the 
teacher might want them to do. 

The student helps in the grades for 
one semester, which is four and one 
half months and gets one credit for 
it. 

My experience as being a cadet 
teacher was very enjoyable and help- 
ful. It made me realize what I wanted 
for my future was to be a teacher, 
which I am now studying to be. All 
my life | have always loved little 
children, but just couldn't see being 
a teacher, but after my semester of 
cadet teaching, my mind was com- 
pletely changed. 


teen minutes every day for stories). 
The topics of the stories range from 
new clothes to moron jokes—the latter 
being very popular. 

I had picked out the children who 
were mature, immature, spoiled, well- 
balanced and those who took pride in 
their work. During my first week, I 
felt a little sad because some of the 
students wouldn't hold private con- 
versations with me. By this experience 
| have learned that it is easier to 
reach some children. These children 
put forth their feelings, the others 
hold back. Little by little the back- 
ward children had done small tasks 
to help me. By doing these tasks, they 
showed their affections in a different 
way. 

This was my first stepping ‘stone 
into the field of teaching—a step that 
proved itself worthwhile to me. | 
enjoyed every minute with the pupils 
and eagerly awaited each new day, 
for some new adventure was bound 
to happen. 
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An Experience to Remember 


Phyllis Prast 


Class of 1954, Danville High School, Danville, Illinois 


With his head bent industriously 
over his paper, the boy wrote out the 
lesson. Occasionally he looked into 
space, smoothed his dark hair or 
chewed on his stubby pencil. Always 
however, he would return to reality, 


Pp reface 


Katherine Stapp 


Teacher, Danville High School, 
Danville, Illinois 


For years we have in the high 
schools of America been introducing 
our students to various vocations. 
Vocational agriculture, home making, 
shop courses, typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping—all these and other “intro- 
ductions” appear on the curriculum 
listings of most secondary schools. 
More recently distributive education 
and diversified occupations have been 
added. Yes, the schools introduce 
their students to almost all occupa- 
tions—except the one that is most 
vital to the schools themselves, that 
of teaching. 

Started in 1950 as a full credit 
course open to seniors interested in the 
profession, Introduction to Teaching 
has grown in prestige at Danville 
High School, where it was originated, 
and throughout the country. What 
the students themselves feel about the 
course is explained in this account 
written by one of this year's class. 


and his hands would once more push 
the pencil across the paper. 

Maybe this small event doesn't 
signily much to you; however if you 
had seen this same boy only a few 
weeks before, it would. 

When I began helping a teacher 
at Washington grade school, I tried 
my best to learn the names of the 
students and to distinguish one from 
another. Finally from the sea of faces 
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l singled them out. Mary was the 
smart one: Julia was quick to laugh; 
Jerry was talkative: and Jim—well 
Jim is the boy I referred to originally. 
His appearance was careless; he sel- 
dom talked; and he always looked at 
me from beneath half-raised eyes as 
if he didn't trust me. The teacher ex- 
plained to me that Jim was her only 
“problem pupil.” He didn’t seem to 
care what happened to him. His prob- 
lem probably stemmed from the fact 
that his parents were divorced and he 
was forced to live with his father. 
The teacher did not say that Jim 
was improving. She helped him when- 
ever he expressed a desire to learn, 
and he was gradually responding. 


For a while I didn't notice any 
change, but one day just before | 
was to leave, I particularly noticed 
Jim. His hair was slicked back out 
of his eyes, and his shirt was tucked 
in. When the assignment was given, 
he asked a question. 

I can't say that Jim is completely 
“cured; nor can | say | had any 


part in helping him; but I did have - 


the opportunity to witness a slow part 
of his gradual change. How did | 
have this opportunity? Let me tell 
you about a course we have at Dan- 


ville High School. 


This course is called Introduction 
to Teaching. In it we studied all 
about teaching. The first six weeks 
we read and discussed several topics 
pertaining to the profession. Some of 
these are qualifications, advantages 
and disadvantages, opportunities, ed- 
ucational requirements, colleges and 
scholarships. These discussions were 
supplemented by movies. Each week 
we were required to write a summari- 
zing report on the week's topic. 


After we had studied about teach- 
ing in the classroom, we had the op- 
portunity to see teachers in action. 
We visited various grade schools 
throughout the city, each time observ- 


ing a different grade. We also visited 
some of the special education rooms~ 
the orthopedic, sight saving, and men. 
tally handicapped classes. By these 
visits we were able to notice the 
gradual change from _ the dependen 


first grader to the independent eighth / 


grader. We saw methods used by | 
good teachers. We came to realize 
the personality traits a teacher must 
have to maintain the respect and 
friendship of his students. In general, 


we became aware of many points | 
that cannot be described in books or } 


shown in movies. 


During this six weeks of observa. 
tion, each of us gave a report on some | 
phase of child development. 


After this period, came the final 
part of the teaching course. We Were 
given our choice of grade, school, 
time, and subject, and were then as. 
signed to the elementary schools. We 
were now on our own. Four days a : 
week we visited our assigned class, 
Some of us “taught” more than others, 
but we all experienced the same gen- 
eral type of activities. We assisted 
pupils with their lessons; we listened 
to good teachers present entire les- 
sons; we had a chance to 
know some younger students. We 
kept a diary of our daily activities. 
On every Friday we held our regular 
high school class and informally dis- 
cussed our experiences of the week. 
In this way we shared our highlights, 
profiting by some, laughing at others. 
But what good is all this? 


Probably not all of the members 


of the class will enter the profession. 
Some have decided against becoming 
teachers. However, it was through this 
class that these students had a chance 
to see if teaching suited them and il 
they were suited for it. Many times 
would-be-teachers do not discover 
that they are not fitted to be teachers 
until their senior year in college. The 
class helps prevent this mistake. 


Also in this course, all material 
is not limited to the study of the one 
occupation. We study the local and 
state education system, valuable train- 
ing for any citizen. The instruction 
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in choosing a college is needed edu- 
cation for high school seniors. The 
prospective college student receives 
experience and training in reading, 
discussing, organizing and writing 
reports—skills he will find very valu- 
able in his future education. 


On the other hand, this course has 
swayed many a doubtful student to 
decide to teach. The experiences in 
the classroom, discussion among fel- 
low pupils, and observation may have 
answered any questions in his mind 
about entering the profession. 


In my entire high school career | 
have never taken a course [ enjoyed 
so thoroughly. | have learned many 
things which will be valuable to me 
in later life. I would encourage any 
student who even thinks of becom- 
inga teacher to take the course. 


Functions And Responsibilities of the Principal in the 
Cadet Teaching Program As it Operates in Muncie 


The Cadet Teaching Program, as 
any other school program, should de- 
velop under the direction and super- 
vision of the principal. At Muncie 
Central High School the direction 
and supervision is delegated largely 
to the supervisor of guidance. Mrs. 
Erma B. Christy, and the elementary 
supervisor, Dr. Nellie Morrison, who 
work in close co-operation with the 


principal. 


Realizing the great need of Cadet 
Teaching andthe of 


teachers, the principal spends con- 


recruitment 


Loren Chastain 


Principal, Central High School, Muncie, Indiana 


siderable time doing the following 
things: 


1. Talking to groups of students 
attempting to interest them in teach- 
ing as a profession and following this 
by talking to individual pupils who 
have shown some interest and urging 
them to take Cadet Teaching. 


2. Discussing with parents at every 
opportunity the advantages of their 
pupils entering the teaching proles- 


sion. 


3. Keeping ever on the alert for 
good articles and other written ma- 


terials and passing these on to the 
class. 


4. Meeting the class and discussing 
any problems with them and _at- 
tempting to answer any questions 
which they have. 

5. Recommending as a member of 
our scholarship committee, outstand- 
ing members of the Cadet Teaching 
Class for college scholarships. 

6. Following up the students in 
college. 

7. Following up the students after 
graduation and checking on their 
success as teachers. 


A Study of Teacher Recruitment Practices 
In Indiana High Schools 


Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Each year hiring officials for pub- 
lic schools all over the nation are con- 
lronted with the problem of securing 
a sullicient number of qualilied teach- 
ers to fill existing vacancies. If this 
were only a temporary issue, there 
would be little reason for alarm. How- 
ever, it is recognized that the predict- 
ed 50 per cent expansion of the ele- 
mentary school enrollment is only 
well under way, and that a like ex- 
pansion of the high school population 
is impending. 


Marcu, 1954 


At the same time, schools are being 
called upon to expand their services 
to meet the challenge of modern soci- 
ety. High schools are particularly 
concerned with the problem of giving 
more attention to the functional val- 
ues of education for life adjustment. 
In view of the more functional trend 
in secondary education and the recog- 
nized need for more teachers, we may 
well ask what high schools are doing 
to help capable young people make 
intelligent vocational choices, and to 


Clyde E. Crum 


encourage those who are best fitted 
lor the teaching profession to choose 
and prepare for it. 

While most educators agree that 
the present shortage of teachers can- 
not be attributed to any single factor, 
there is considerable evidence that 
many young people simply “drop 
into’ teaching as a substitute goal 
when other goals are thwarted, or do 
not enter the profession because of 
lack of acquaintance with the oppor- 
tunities which it affords them. Stud- 
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ies have shown that the majority of 
pupils make their decisions as to oc- 
cupational choice prior to graduation 
from high school. 

The high school has an excellent 
opportunity for doing this work. Every 
high school staff member has an inti- 
mate kind of relationship with pupils 
who are at the point of making vital 
career decisions. Pupils must make 
the choice of whether or not to con- 
tinue on to college and they must 
begin to make definite plans as to 
a future career. High school teachers 
and counselors who are on the look- 
out for pupils who seem to possess 
in a good 
teacher may exert a determining in- 


the qualities essential 


fluence upon them. 

Although literature on teacher re- 
cruitment emphasizes the role of the 
high school, very little objective in- 
formation is available as to the ex- 
tent of this work in the high school. 
It was the purpose of this study to 
investigate current practices of Indi- 
ana high schools in locating prospec- 
tive teachers and assisting them in 
personally sensing their aptitudes for 
teaching. The present article con- 
tains a summary of data received from 
high schools participating in the sur- 
vey. 


DATA FOR THE STUDY 


In order to secure the data, the 
writer mailed a questionnaire togeth- 
er with a letter of explanation to the 
principals of 300 selected Indiana 
high schools. The schcols included in 
the study were chosen on the basis 
of the following criteria: 

a. Size of high schools — High 
schools 
least 100 pupils in grades 9 to 12 
were selected for the survey. The en- 


with an enrollment of at 


rollments of the schools were as fol- 
lows: 199 and less—136 schools; 200- 
499—98 schools; 500-9990~30 schools: 
and 1000 and over—36 schools. The 
mean enrollment of the 300 schools 
was 425 pupils, but the median en- 
_ rollment was only 245 pupils. 

b. Location of the schools — An at- 
tempt was made to secure a repre- 
sentative sampling of schools in all 
parts of the state. The questionnaires 
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were sent to schools in 88 of the 92 
counties in Indiana. 

c. Administrative control —In_ se- 
lecting the schools, an effort was 
made to secure a representative sam- 
pling of those in various types of 
administrative units. Schools in the 
following types of administrative units 
included: 148 township and 
joint township schools; 120 city and 


were 


town schools: 26 joint city-township 
and town-township schools; 3 schools 
in county units; and 3 college train- 
ing schools. 

Responses were received from 204 
(68 per cent) of the participating 
schools. These respondents include: 
79 
schools; 98 city and town schools; 


township and _ joint township 


22 joint city-township or town- 
township schools; 2 county unit 
schools; and 3. college training 
schools. 

Enrollments in the cooperating 
schools were: 199 and_ less—69 
schools; 200-499—77 schools; 500- 


0090—28 schools: and 1000 and over— 
31 schools. These schools had a mean 
enrollment of 520 pupils, and the 
median was 265. This would seem 
to indicate a fairly representative sam- 
pling of both the larger and smaller 
schools included in the study. 
Replies were received from 80 (91 
per cent) of the 88 counties included 


in the survey. 


FINDINGS 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three sections. These were designed 
to secure data which would show the 
(1) extent to which high schools 
have developed guidance and/or in- 
structional programs which offer as- 
sistance to pupils whose abilities, 
personal characteristics and interests 
make them prospects for the teaching 
profession, (2) extent to which high 
schools are providing preliminary try- 
cut experiences so that selected stu- 
dents may personally evaluate their 
interests and aptitudes for teaching. 
and (3) extent to which the schools 
have organized club activities, par- 
ticularly Future Teachers of America 
clubs and related occupational clubs 
which would offer opportunities for 


pupils to secure information about 
teaching. 


Guidance and Instructional 
Activities 

A very large percentage of the high 
schools have guidance and/or in- 
structional programs which would 
permit them to give assistance to pu- 
pils who are interested in the teach. 
ing profession. A total of 10] (94 
per cent) of the participating schools 
reported programs which offer guid. 
ance and counseling services to high 
school pupils whose abilities, personal 
and make 
prospects for the teaching profession, 

Of the 191 high schools that give 
attention to teacher recruitment activi- 


characteristics interests 


ties through their guidance and in- 
structional programs, there is: evi- 
dence of considerable variation in the 
scope of their services. Individual 
guidance and counseling by a guid. 
ance specialist (guidance director, 
dean, principal or other staff member 
who is designated as a guidance spe- 
cialist in the high school) is given in 
157 (83 per cent) of the schools while 
11 per cent do not offer such ser- 
vices and 6 per cent did not respond 
to the question. Approximately the 
same number of schools (84 per cent) 


replied that individual guidance is 


given by classroom teachers. 

A much smaller percentage of the 
schools are giving group guidance 
through regularly scheduled courses. 
These include occupations courses, 
exploratory vocations classes or other 
similar courses which would permit 
the study of vocational choices. Only 
02 (48 per cent) of the 191 schools 
olfer such courses while 40 per cent 
replied that classes were not sched- 
uled and 12 per cent did not respond 
to the question. 

A slightly larger percentage of the 
group 
cuidance through their home-room 


schools make provision for 
programs. A total of fifty-two per 
cent of the respondents stated that 
guidance work is included as a part 
of the home-room programs. Approxi- 
mately the same percentage of schools 
(49 per cent) offer group guidance 


through their various extra-curricular 
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activities. These activities include 
Future Teachers of America clubs, 
special occupations clubs and related 
activities which would give pupils 
professional and vocational informa- 
tion. These activities will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in a later sec- 
tion of the study. 

A total of 142 (74 per cent) of the 
participating institutions initi- 
ated career days, college days, or guid- 
ance days which provide opportunities 
for pupils to receive specialized infor- 
mation about career choices. The 
practice of scheduling special days 
for giving specialized counseling is 
the most widespread of any of the 
group guidance activities included in 
the questionnaire. 

In response to the question: “Does 
your high school make use of cumula- 
live records, health records, and other 
available materials in giving guidance 
and counseling to the pupils?” 93 per 
cent of the principals answered af- 
lirmatively. This would indicate that 
a very large percentage of the schools 
have not only developed record sys- 
tems, but are making use of them in 
giving vocational guidance to pupils. 

The percentage of high schools 
that make use of standardized tests 
which would give evidence of the 
pupil's interest in and/or fitness for 
teaching is also statistically signifi- 
cant. Sixty-one per cent of the schools 
reported that such tests were ad- 
ministered. Ninety-nine of the 116 
schools which administer tests gave 
lists of the tests which are used. Most 
of the principals listed the specilic 
names of tests which are used in 
their schools, while others gave only 
gencral classifications of tests. The test 
most often used is the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Test. It was mentioned by 89 
of the schools. The Otis Higher In- 
telligence Test was listed by 15 
schools and the SRA Primary Men- 
lal Abilities was mentioned by 14 
schools. Other tests mentioned by sev- 
eral of the respondents include the 
Detroit General Aptitude Test, the 
California Occupational Inventory, 
the A.C.E. Psychological Test, and 
the lowa General Achievement Test. 


A variety of other tests and inven- 
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tories were listed, but only five 
schools administer specilic teaching 
aptitude tests. It is evident from these 
responses that the high schools are 
becoming increasingly conscious of 
the values of standardized tests in 
evaluating their pupils, and assisting 
them in making career decisions. 
Forty-nine of the respondents listed 
additional guidance and instructional 
services which are available to pu- 
for the 
teaching profession. Twenty princi- 
pals stated that they have 
shelves or sections either in 


pils who might be prospects 


special 
the li- 
brary or other accessible places in the 
school where guidance pamphlets, 
college catalogs and other guidance 
materials are kept for pupil's use. 
Several schools invite former stu- 
dents who are now in teacher train- 
ing institutions to return and discuss 
their work with the high school stu- 
dents. Other schools sponsor group 
visits to elementary schools, and spe- 
cial visits to colleges. 


Cadet or Exploratory Teaching Work 
Many high schools have found 
that they have had very promising 
results from permitting high school 
seniors to participate in grade or 
junior high school rooms, assisting 
the teacher, and thus testing their 
interest in work with children, and 
exploring the opportunities in teach- 
ing as a prolession. It was the pur- 
pose of this section of the study to 
determine the extent to which Indiana 
high schools are providing such op- 
portun‘ties for their pupils. 

Of the 204 high schools respond- 
ing, 42 per cent (85 schools) of them 
now have some form of exploratory 
teaching program. Of course, there 
are wide variations in the organ‘zytion 
and scope of these programs. These 
exploratory activities are very care- 
fully planned and developed in some 
schools while others have a very in- 
formal organization. 

The schools vary widely in the 
number of pupils participating in the 
work. Some of the larger high schools 
enroll as many as 35 pupils each sem- 
ester while a few of the smaller 


schools have only 2 pupils partici- 


pating. The average is about 8 pupils 
per school each semester. 

In answer to the question, “How 
are pupils selected to participate in 
the program?’’, approximately fifty per 
cent of the respondents stated that 
interest in teaching was a very sig- 
nificant criterion. One-fourth of the 
principals listed scholarship as an 
important factor in selecting pupils 
for the work. While most schools 
did not mention the specific level of 
scholarship, three stated that pupils 
must have a “B” average and two 
gave a C’ average as the minimum. 
Other factors which were mentioned 
several times were good personality, 
evidence of good citizenship record, 
senior standing, and membership in 
Future Teachers of America club. 
Only one school stated that special 
tests are given to determine fitness 
for the work. 

Approximately one-half of 
schools permit the pupils to partici- 
pate in the program one hour per day. 
Nine schools have two hour sessions, 
one school has a three hour session, 
and one allows the student to spend 
four hours per day in this work. In 
instances where the elementary school 
is located some distance from the 
high school, it is necessary to sched- 
ule two hours for the work in order 
to permit ample travel time. The re- 
maining schools generally have an 
irregular schedule for the work. Fifty- 
six per cent of the respondents allow 
pupils to participate in the work for 
lwo semesters and 37 per cent con- 
fine the program to one semester. The 
remainder allow more than two sem- 
esters or are indefinite on this point. 

Thirty-four schools allow credit 
toward graduation for the work. One- 
half unit of credit per semester is 
given by 24 schools. Two schools 
permit one-fourth unit of credit per 
semester and 2 others allow one- 
third unit per semester. Six schools 
replied that they give one unit per 
semester, however there is reason to 
believe that there may have been a 


of the 


since each of the schools permits 


misinterpretation question 


two semesters of cadet teaching. If 
there was a misinterpretation, it is 
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probable that they allow a maximum 
of one unit for two semesters of work. 

All of these schools give credit for 
an elective course. In addition, six of 
the principals stated that it may sub- 
stitute for credit on a major or minor 
in social studies. Apparently substi- 
tutions for other required courses are 
not permitted in any of the schools. 
It is recognized, of course, that all 
high schools offering cadet or ex- 
ploratory teaching work for high 
school credit in Indiana must organ- 
ize their programs in conformity with 
standards established by the General 
Commission of the State Board of 
Education and have their programs 
approved prior to beginning such 
work. 

Forty-three of the schools reported 
that they have developed planned 
programs for preparing high school 
pupils for participation in cadet teach- 
ing. These programs are generally 
designed to give the participating ca- 
det a background for better under- 
standing pupils and the nature of the 
teachers work in the classroom. 

For example, cadets in the Colum- 
bus Senior High School observe for 
two weeks at the various grade levels 
before they choose the grade in which 
they would like to assist. John Adams 
High School of South Bend has the 
“Books, 


career talks before the senior year, 


following program: films, 
observation before participation, per- 
iodically students interested in teach- 
ing have a full day of observation, 
group conferences, and a general 
meeting at which an outstanding 
leader in the field talks.” The Indi- 
anapolis schools have a very well 
organized program which consists of 
(1) readiness activities and (2) par- 
ticipation activities. The emphasis in 
the readiness program is upon obser- 
vation in the various classroom ac- 
tivities with particular emphasis upon 
the careful study of the child. The 
cadet teachers are slowly brought in- 
to actual participation as they gain 
skill and understanding of the teach- 
ing sittszation. Many other schools 
have developed excellent programs for 
orienting the cadet into the teaching 


of 


situation, however a number 
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schools apparently give the cadets 
little or no background for beginning 
their work. Even more alarming is 
the apparent tendency of a few 
schools to regard the cadet as a sub- 
stitute to be used in case of absence 
of the regular teacher. It must be 
emphasized that cadet teachers are 
not substitute teachers and should 
not be used as such. 

In systems where credit is given 
for participation, the cooperating or 
supervising classroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation of the 
work and the determination of the 
cadet teacher's mark in approximately 
fifty per cent of the schools. Other 
methods include evaluation by the 
supervising teacher and the elemen- 
lary supervisor and the director of 
guidance, and the high school teacher 
who is sponsoring the cadet teach- 
er and_ the supervising elementary 
teacher. 

Approximately filty-five per cent 
of the schools use a special evalua- 
tion form in determining the pupils’ 
marks. Several of these schools in- 
clude their evaluation forms or rating 
sheets with the questionnaire. While 
there were many variations in the 
rating sheets, they were generally de- 
signed to specifically evaluate person- 
al and professional qualities of the 
cadet teacher. Included in the per- 
sonal qualities which were rated are 
attitude, adaptability, 


courtesy, attendance and resourceful- 


appearance, 


ness. [he professional qualities in- 
cluded the child, 


sense ol responsibility and_scholar- 


understanding 


ship. It is interesting to note that a 
few of the schools not only have rat- 
ing forms completed by the supervi- 
sors or teachers, but also ask the 
cadet 
These ratings are then used as a 


teachers to rate themselves. 
basis for further guidance and coun- 
seling. 

Thirty-five per cent (29 schools) 
of the 84 schools have developed 
follow-up programs to determine the 
percentages of cadet teachers that 
continue on to teacher training work 
in colleges. Nineteen of these schools 
gave specific information regarding 
the percentage of pupils in cadet 


programs last year that have contin 
ued on to college teacher training 


programs this year. These Percentages 
ranged from 100 per cent to 30 per 
cent with a mean of 70 per cent fo, 
the 19 schools. Apparently a much 
larger percentage of the schools will 
have follow-up programs in Operation 
by next year since 12 other respond. 
ents report that they now are orgap. 
izing such programs or are in their 
first year of cadet teaching work and 
will have such a program operative 
next year. 

In addition to the 84 schools that 
gave specilic information on_ thei 
programs, a number of other schook 
in the state are apparently giving 
very serious consideration to the pos- 
sibilities of organizing cadet teacher 
work. In response to the question, “I 
your high school does not have a 
cadet or exploratory teaching program, 
do you think there would be interey 
in such a program in your high 
schools?”, a total of 26 principals 
that they thought there 
might be interest in such a program, 


indicated 


Club Activities 

The last section of the question- 
naire was concerned with club ae. 
tivities that would give pupils in- 
formation about the teaching profes. 
sion. Of course, the Future Teacher 
of America Clubs would be the most 
logical organization for providing such 
activities. A total of 48 schools (2% 
per cent) of the 204 responding 
schools reported the organization of 
FTA clubs. However, two of these 
clubs are inactive this year because 
of failure to secure a sponsor and one 
club is in the process of being or 
ganized: therefore, usable returns 
were secured from only 43 schools. 

Membership in clubs ranged from 
a low of 8 to a high of 75 members. 
The average membership of the 4 
clubs is 26, and the median was ap- 
proximately the same. The total mem- 
bership of the 45 clubs is over 1150 
pupils. 

In response to the question, “How 
many years has the club been fune 
tioning?’, the response ranged from 
10 years for two schools to one yeat 
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for five of the clubs. The average for 
all of the clubs was four years. 

The faculty sponsors for the clubs 
are selected in a variety of ways. As 
might be expected, the predominant 
method of selection is by the prin- 
cipal or the assistant principal. Spon- 
sors for 19 of the clubs are appointed 
by the principal or his assistant. A 
surprisingly large number of the spon- 
ors, however, volunteer for this re- 
sponsibility. In 16 of the schools, the 
sponsor volunteered for the work. 
Sponsors are selected by club mem- 
bers in three schools, and by the 
facully in one school. The responsi- 
bility for the club is delegated to the 
Director of Counseling in one in- 
stance and is the responsibility of 
the elementary supervisor in another. 
Two of the clubs are sponsored by 
the local classroom teachers’ associ- 
ation, and sponsors are selected from 
the association s membership. 

There is a wide variation in the 
types of programs and other activi- 
ties undertaken by the clubs to give 
members a better understanding of 
the work of the teacher. Sixty-five 
percent of the clubs schedule visits 
to elementary schools, 85 per cent 
use appropriate films or other audio- 
visual materials, and 88 per cent in- 
vite guest speakers to discuss educa- 
tional topics. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the clubs make opportunities for 
cadet or exploratory teaching avail- 
able to members while only 41. per 
cent indicated that they sponsor spe- 
cial displays, exhibits or programs 
during American Education Week. 
Other types of activities mentioned 
by clubs include educational tours 
to colleges, attendance at local, re- 
gional and state FTA meetings, visits 
to other high schools, and visits to 
community institutions such as mu- 
seums, libraries and hospitals. 
Fifteen of the clubs are sponsoring 
special projects this year. Examples 
of a few of the activities sponsored by 
clubs over the state will perhaps best 
illustrate the nature of FTA. The 
Lew Wallace High School FTA club 
in Gary is making a five year follow- 
up study of its former members to 


determine their present occupations 
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and to evaluate the benefits. they have 


received from FIA participation. 
Club members at Shields High School 


in Seymour and Wiley High School 
in Terre Haute are offering their 
services as tutors to pupils who are 
having difficulty with class work. 
Club members in Bosse High School 
in Evansville and in Burris Labora- 
tory School in Muncie are giving 
special attention to the problem of 
handicapped children, with special 
emphasis upon practical work with 


these children. Clubs in Richmond 
High School (Richmond), Thomas 
A. Edison High School (Gary), and 
Gartield High School (Terre Haute), 
are giving special attention to the 
development of FTA scholarships to 
be awarded each year to outstanding 
club members who continue in teach- 
er training work in college. South- 
port High School has developed the 
following interesting program: “Cadet 
teachers explain their work to the 
club. We have had children visit 
club meetings and cadets teach a reg- 
ular class before the group. | 

In addition to regular club activities 
or projects, 14 of the clubs have spon- 
sored special assemblies or special 
community programs which are de- 
signed to give the larger student body 
and the community a better under- 
standing of the work of the teacher. 

It is probable that there will be 
expansion of Future Teachers of 
America clubs in Indiana during the 
next lew years. In reply to the ques- 
tion, If your high school does not 
have an FTA club or other such or- 
ganization, do you think there is suf- 
ficient interest among the pupils to 
form such a club?”, 36 schools re- 
sponded affirmatively. Such an ex- 
pansion would represent approximate- 
ly a 75 per cent increase in the num- 


ber of clubs. 


Summary and Conclusions 

It seems evident from the data 
presented that the larger high schools 
of Indiana are giving serious atten- 
tion to the problems of developing 
suidance and instructional programs 
which will permit them to give aid 
to pupils who are prospects for the 


As indicated 


previously, however, there is a wide 


teaching profession. 


variation in the scope of their ser- 
vices. While a large number of the 
schools initiated individual 
guidance and counseling activities, 
much more attention needs to be 


have 


given to the expansion of group 
guidance work. For example, less than 
50 per cent of the participating © 
schools are giving vocational guid- 
through scheduled 
courses. The logical recommendation 


would be for high schools to sched- 


ule occupations or exploratory vo- 


ance regularly 


cations courses, but the curricula of 
most high schools is already over- 
crowded, and the inclusion of an ad- 
ditional course would simply en- 
hance the burden. If such is the case, 
the possibilities of including a unit 
on vocational choices in already 
established courses should be given 
serious consideration. 

Many high schools may be over- 
looking excellent opportunities for 
guidance work through their home- 
room programs. If homeroom periods 
are ol aufficient length to permit 
more than routine announcements, 
a well organized program centered 
around career and vocational oppor- 
tunities would offer possibilities for 
study of career choices, evaluation 
of pupil interests and abilities, and 
discussion of the problems of college 
adjustment. 

The fact that almost three-fourths 
of the participating schools schedule 
career days or college days is evi- 
dence of the widespread acceptance 
of such days as a part of the total 
high school program. There may be 
serious question, however, as to the 
adequacy of such a day unless it is 
made an_ integral part of a larger 
school guidance and _ instructional 
program which not only prepares the 
pupil to receive maximum benefits 
from the special day, but gives ample 
attention to follow-up activities. 

High schools are not only making 
very wide use of cumulative records 
and other pertinent materials, but 
many are utilizing standardized tests 
to supplement other records. The di- 


versity of tests listed by the respond- 
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ents and the complete absence of a 
te.<ing program in almost 40 per cent 
of the schools indicates that more at- 
tention needs to be given to the initi- 
ation and careful organization of test- 
ing activities. Records, tests and other 
guidance instruments are necessarily 
basic to the guidance and instruction- 
al program, however their effective- 
ness will be determined by the de- 
gree of coordination and continuity 
of the total program. 


The study indicates that there is 
a definite trend toward the expansion 
of cadet or exploratory teaching pro- 
grams _ which permit tryout teaching 
experiences for selected high school 
pupils. The values of such programs 
in acquainting young people with 
career possibilities in teaching and 
allowing them opportunities to test 


their own interests and skills cannot 


being given to participation activi- 
but to equally 
readiness and follow-up work. Since 


ties, important 


the work involves teaching and _ stu- 


- dent personnel at both the elementary 


and secondary levels, the plan must 
include a careful outline of responsi- 
bilities of participants, otherwise the 
program may result in confusion and 
misunderstanding which would sub- 
sequently discourage rather than en- 
courage prospective teachers. The fact 
that only about 50 per cent of the 
schools have a planned program for 
preparing high school pupils for par- 
ticipation in the exploratory teaching 
work points to the need for more care- 
ful planning and evaluation of the 
work. Again it must be emphasized 
that the primary purpose of cadet 
teaching is exploratory learning and 
not substitution for regular teachers. 


the state. In general, the response, 
indicate that the clubs have Well | 


\ 


planned programs; however, More at 


tention to the development of @ Spe. 


activity extending 
throughout the year should Strengthen 


cial project or 
and give more continuity to clu} 
programs. 


Fundamentally, the job of ac. 
quainting pupils with Opportunities 
in teaching is only a part of the larg. 
er program of vocational and instruc. 


tional guidance, but it is a very im. 
portant task. In final analysis, all 
occupations and professions are has. 


ically dependent upon the work of 


the teaching profession in replenish. 
ing their ranks. If the American edu. { 
cational system is to continue to mee} | 
the challenge of the modern world, 
there must not only be an adequate 


number of teachers, but every effort 


The organization of five new Fu- onl: 
be questioned. However, such a pro- ture Teachers of America clubs with- must be made to insure an adequate ing 
gram requires very careful prelim- in the last vear is evidence of the supply of devoted and well-qualified sist 
inary planning with attention not only rapid development of FTA clubs in teachers. | que 

sen 
tim 
tea 
An Investigation of High School Cadet ie 
| 
Teac ing Experiences ot Students at LS.T.C. wr 
tim 
Mary Margaret Kish as 
Commerce Teacher, Clinton, Indiana | . 
the 
In order to give high school stu- to determine the approximate number — ers College, as well as other members | off 
dents a first-hand acquaintance with of students enrolled in education of the faculty and administration, lo 
the teaching profession, the cadet courses at Indiana State Teachers were interested in knowing what in- tea 
teaching program has been inaugur- College who have participated in as- fluence cadet teaching has had on | 
ated in some of the Indiana high sistant teaching before entering col- currently enrolled students at Indiana } sian 
schools. The State Department of lege, (2) to determine the nature of | State Teachers College. if found ef Th 
Education has recognized the impor- the cadet programs in which they had be a decisive factor in a_ students a 
tance of a sound cadet teaching pro- participated, and (3) to discover the | selection of teaching as a career, i A 
gram and in February, 1953, author- reactions of college students toward could lend important information to the 
ized the public schools permission to cadet teaching programs as revealed public relations committees of out _ 
grant one unit of credit to the stu- by answers to a questionnaire. standing teacher training institutions. 
dent enrolled in properly organized In view of the fact that today’s A “questionnaire on cadet teach- 
cadet teaching courses. It was the nation-wide teacher shortage problem ing was administered to member 
opinion of educators that assistant remains critical, educators are enthusi- of the freshman and sophomore edu. 
teaching done by high school students astic about the possibility of the cadet cation classes at Indiana State Teach 
may be an important factor in encour- teaching program giving students a ers College. 


aging promising young people to en- 
ter the teaching profession. 
The purpose of this study was (1) 


76 


realization that they would enjoy 
teaching. The Head of the Education 


Department at Indiana State Teach- 


The questionnaire was completed 
and returned by 76 members of edu- 
cation classes at Indiana State Teach- | 
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ers College. Only those students who 
had done any assistant teaching were 
requested to answer the questionnaire. 
A more extensive sampling may have 
been obtained if the questionnaire 
had been submitted to the entire 
student body. It should be pointed 
that the 76 students 
repre- 


ut, however, 
the 
dillerent 


questionnaire 


sented high 
ranging in size from the large city 


returning 


57 schools, 


school to the small county school. 


PRESENTATION AND 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The questionnaires returned seemed 
to indicate that only a small per- 
centage of the students who had done 
assistant teaching had participated 
in a formal cadet program granting 
credit for work completed. The major- 
ity of the questionnaires revealed 
only incidental assistant teaching hav- 
ing been done. Sometimes this as- 
sistant teaching was done at the re- 
quest of a principal upon the ab- 
sence of a regular teacher while other 
times it seemed that regular classroom 
teachers included assistant teaching 


in their various classes. 


Sixty-one of those students who 
had done assistant teaching received 
no credit for this teaching. Forty-two 
wrote in answers for the section on 
time spent with vague remarks such 
as ‘when needed” or “occasionally.” 
Many of the students revealed that 
they were working in the principal's 
office at the time they had been asked 
lo help out upon the absence of 


teacher. 


Seventeen students spent one hour 
each day ona regularly planned basis. 
This was the time arrangement most 
frequently mentioned. Only four stu- 
dents spent two hours each day on 
the cadet program. One hour each 
week was checked by eleven. Six 
students said that they received schol- 
astic credit for cadet teaching. 


First third grades the 


crades in which most students had 


were 


done assistant teaching. The second 
and eleventh grades were shown to 
he almost as popular, having been 
checked by twenty of the 76 students. 
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The distribution of the assistant 
teaching done in the other grades was 
fairly well balanced so that little con- 
clusion could be drawn as to the 


preference ol grade level selection. 


Fifty-five students served as a sub- 
stitute when the teacher was absent. 


The fact that three students definite- 


ly stated that they received pay for 
the teaching indicated that substitute 
teaching was done for a full day in 
some cases. Other answers indicated 
that the substitute teaching was done 
for part of a day or a class. 


Factors that led students to as- 
sistant teaching. FTA groups and re- 
quests hy the principal or an admin- 
istrator seemed to be equally strong 
factors influencing students to do as- 
sistant teaching. Forty-two percent of 
the students were influenced by one 
of those factors. Fourteen students 
indicated a personal desire to teach 
or a liking for children that made 
them seek opportunities to do as- 
sistant teaching. Other students men- 
tioned that they had been influenced 
by a teacher, parent, or a director of 
cadet teaching. Only one student 
mentioned an annual teaching day 
held at his school, but the enthusiasm 
seems to 


shown in his comments 


warrant its mention here. 


+3 


. 


Two students indicated that their 
assistant teaching had been done 
while still in the grades rather than 
in high school. In each instance, the 
student seemed to have welcomed the 
opportunity. 

Values gained from assistant teach- 
ing. Whether or not the students had 
participated in an organized cadet 
teaching program, almost all men- 
tioned one or more worth-while ex- 
periences gained from assistant teach- 
ing. Only one felt it was not worth- 
while. There seemed to be a general 
foeling of enthusiasm as students com- 
mented about their teaching experi- 


ences. 


Over 22 per cent of the students 
stated definitely that the student 
teaching experience helped them be- 
come a teacher. In several other cases, 
the answer indicated a similar idea. 
For three students said 
they concluded they wanted to teach 
lower grades. This could be inter- 
preted to mean the decision to teach 
was made at the same time the grade 


instance, 


level was selected. 
Suggested methods to influence 


students to the teaching profession. 
More than half of the students sug- 


_ gested the start of a more definite 


cadet teaching program or the stress 


TABLE I 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY STUDENTS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
AS TO WAYS TO INFLUENCE MORE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TO ENTER TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


SUGGESTION FREQUENCY 
1. Definite cadet teach programs or more assistant teaching. bed 40 
2. Favorable publicity or information available on nature of 
3. Encouragement by high school teachers ................ 8 
5. Well-liked or younger teachers in high school ............ 6 
6. Education courses in high school .................-2000: 5 
8. More opportunities to observe or work in lower grades er t 
9. Visits from college representatives ..............2--0e5-: 2 
10. Information from colleges available before the senior year.... 2 
11. Talks by students in teacher training instead of by teacher... . 2 
12. Work more closely with teachers 1 
13. Have students assist with the teac hing of students 
14. Visits to school by graduates of their high 
15. Visit Indiana State Teachers 1 
16. More student teaching days 
72 
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on more assistant teaching as a means 
to influence students to enter the 
teaching profession. Table | lists six- 
teen suggestions, but the stress on 
more assistant teaching greatly ex- 
ceeded all others. Several suggestions 
indicated the need for improved guid- 
ance programs. Students mentioned 
a desire for knowledge about salaries, 
vacations, pension plans, and other 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
teaching profession. 


SUMMARY 
AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was maae to determine 
to some extent the scope and nature 
of assistant teaching in which stu- 
dents had participated prior to col- 
lege and to reveal their reactions to- 
ward cadet teaching programs. The 
study was limited to students en- 
rolled in education classes at Indiana 
State Teachers College, and data 
were obtained from 76 questionnaires 
answered by students who had done 
some assistant teaching. 


The study revealed that students 
did assistant teaching in all grades 
from kindergarten through the senior 
year of high school. Sixty-one of the 
students received no credit for the 
teaching, and over one-half of the 


students had not participated in an 
organized cadet teaching program. 
Three of the students said they had 
been paid for substitute teaching in 
the absence of the regular teacher. 


All but one of the cadet or assist- 
ant teachers reacted favorably to the 
assistant teaching experience and con- 
sidered it to be of definite benefit to 
them. Over one-half of the students 
suggested that either cadet teaching 
programs be started in schools or 
the existing cadet program be stressed 
more in order to attract high school 
students to the teaching profession. 


It appears to the investigator that 
too much of the assistant teaching in 
which high school students have par- 
ticipated has taken place in a situa- 
tion when the teacher was away from 
school. It would seem that the pro- 
gram had not been planned for the 
benefit of the student. There is no way 
to determine the number of students 
who have been discouraged by inci- 
dental assistant teaching when they 
met situations for which they were 
unprepared and unassisted. Having 
been discouraged with situations in 
which they were unable to cope, 
they may have been discouraged from 
entering teacher training. 


Teaching Exploration in 


Decatur Schools 


Elizabeth Connard 


Director of Guidance, Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 


A fact that the schools are under 
desperate necessity to recruit good 
people for the teaching profession 
has been commented on so frequently 
in the past that no emphasis need 
to be given to it. Every one realizes 
that the teaching profession should 
study the problem and should adopt 
measures which seem to offer prom- 
ise of success. With this in mind 
Decatur High School recognized this 
situation and instead of leaving the 
matter to chance has deliberately ar- 
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ranged for classroom teaching ex- 
perience for members of the high 
school senior class who are consider- 
ing teaching as a career. 

In the spring of 1947 thru the co- 
operation of the high school principal, 
the elementary supervisors, and the 
superintendent of schools, a course 
known as © Vocational Teaching Ex- 
ploration” was investigated to give 
opportunity to high school seniors 
who thought they wanted to work 
with young people, to spend one hour 


With so many enthusiastic re. 
sponses given by students who had 
done assistant teaching, it would 


seem that the cadet teaching program 
warrants more attention in Indiana 
high schools. 


High school administrators should 
investigate the excellent cadet teach. 
ing program now functioning in Elk. 
hart, Indiana. Elkhart is singled out 
here for emphasis since the investi. 
gator was most impressed by the 
thoroughly program de. 
scribed by their Consultant in Ele. 


planned 


mentary Education in a discussion at 
Indiana State Teachers College. Ap 
effective, carefully planned cadet pro- 
gram such as Elkhart’s includes orien- 
tation of the students to teaching, 
directed observation at all grade ley. 
els, many teaching activities, and 
evaluation of the cadet teacher. Stu- 
dents participate each day for one 
year in order to earn one unit of 
credit. 


Cadet teaching programs should he 
planned for the guidance and benefit 
of high school students, and _ later 
our high schools should in turn bene- 
fit with a return of qualified young 
teachers who were once encouraged 
by their cadet teaching. 


a day in an elementary school. A 
senior must be able to complete work 
for graduation by electing three major 
subjects his final semester, the fourth 
being “Teacher Exploration.” This 
course gave five hours credit for grad- 
uation but did not have unit value 
for college entrance. 

Students in most cases chose the 
school nearest their homes because 
of transportation problems for ex- 
ploration. Various plans were util- 
ized. One could report to his elemen- 
tary school first period of the school 
day, being admitted to his high school 
class the second hour. Others chose 
to report the last hour of the day. 
Either plan saved one transportation 
to and from high school. Still others 
chose a school a few minutes dis- 
tance from our high school and util- 
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ized the lunch period plus one hour 
preceding or following lunch. 

The interests of the students in 
choosing this course varied. In our 
first group of students was a_ boy 
planning to become a doctor special- 
izing in children’s diseases. Another 
was quite anxious to become a 
yYM.C.A. director or a recreational 
worker. Some of the students frankly 
admitted at the outset that they were 
not especially interested in teaching, 
but expected to be working with 
young people so wanted this ex peri- 
ence. 


With the thought that most adults 


work with groups of people one time 
or another these seniors chosen for 
the class would have gained a valu- 
able experience in working with oth- 
ers even though they did not enter 
the teaching profession. 

The purpose of the course offered 
was two-fold: The student and the 
school. 

Students: To give last semester 
seniors in high school an opportunity 
if they are interested in going into 
a vocation which involves group work 
with teaching-of-children, by allow- 
ing them to elect a five hour course 
which would take them into an ele- 


Vocational Exploration in Group Work with Children 
Evaluation of High School Student's Work 


Subject 


Clean, not always care- 
ful about clothing. Not 
always appropriate. 


C 


Sometimes arrives alter 
the class has started and 
sometimes has to hurry 
to ‘beat the bell.” 


Personal Appearance 


Clean. usually carelul 
about clothing. Usually 
suitable for the occasion. 


Il. Punctuality 
B 


Usually on time. Has a 
few finishing touches to 
pul on the plans for the 
day. Busy arranging ma- 
terials for the class. 


Neat, well groomed. Al- 
ways appropriately 
dressed. 


Always on time. Ready 
for the day. Interested 
and attentive to the chil- 
dren. 


Il. Performance of Assigned Task 


Sometimes has to have 
further directions and 
does not always complete 
attempted task. 


Active. Does what is re- 
quired. Sometimes senses 
what is needed and Goes 
ahead without waiting 
to be told what to do. 


B 


Usually follows the di- 
rections well and com- 
pletes the attempted task. 
Occasionally suggests 
ways for working pro- 
cedure. 


IV. Initiative 


Does what is required 
very well. Offers sug- 
gestions rather freauent- 
ly. Often senses what is 
needed and goes ahead 
without waiting to he 
told what to do. 


A 
Follows directions quick- 
ly and often devises ways 
of working more elfec- 
tively and efficiently. 


A 


Energetic. . Does more 
than is required. Origi- 
nates new plans and car- 
ries them to completion. 
Usually senses what is 
needed and does it with- 
oul heing told. 


V. Ability to Work With Children 


Accepted by most of the The children understand Welcomed by the chil- 
children. They do not his explanations and ap- dren. Often share their 


seek his help. 


preciate his help. 


findings and questions 


with him. 


(Continued on following page) 
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mentary school class room one hour 
each day to observe and work under 
the direction of skilled personnel. 

Schools: 

1. To give young people an op- 
portunity to get a fair and honest 
picture of the disadvantages and ad- 
vantages of work with children and 
of teaching—particularly we hope, of 
the satisfactions that come from do- 
ing an important job. 

2. To provide an opportunity for 
Vocational Exploration (Not Teach- 
ing) in the field where there is an 
appalling shortage of leaderships. 

3. To help identify young people 
who should be encouraged to go into 
the teaching profession. 

4. To give encouragement to those 
who seem to have desirable qualifi- 
cations in the full realization that 
encouragement of friends, relatives, 
and teachers is an extremely impor- 
tant factor in the making of voca- 
tional choices. 

Procedure: 

1. The first year it was necessary 
to present the plan to the seniors near 
the end of their first semester. Thus 
some indicated an interest by signing 
up who were not serious of purpose 
or who did not possess proper creden- 
lials. Today through counseling we 
discuss this course with sophomores 
who then may plan carefully toward 
the senior year when they may elect 
this course. The spring of the Junior 
year, our superintendent and our ele- 
mentary principal explain the plan 
and procedure to the students. Again 
the first semester of the senior year, 
the superintendent speaks before the 
senior class reminding them of this 
opportunity and encouraging inter- 
ested students to see counselors and 
plan for Vocational Teaching. 

2. The second step consists of the 
screening out of students by high 
school counselors on basis of required 
courses needed by students for grad- 
uation—enrollment in commercial 
courses, etc. 

3. The third step is the screening 
out through personal interviews to 
determine program conflicts, real in- 
terests, etc. 

4. The final step is the meeting of 
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students with elementary principals 
to discuss types of activities in which 
it will be possible and protitable to 
participate, evaluation of their work, 
etc. 

This meeting with the elementary 
principals is held on school time one 
or more weeks before the end_ of 
the first semester. Thus the students 
know well in advance to what school 
they are to report and what will be 
expected of them in the course. 

6 

Some of the activities in which 
the students may expect to partici- 
pate are as follows: 
arranging 


1. Locating, securing, 


materials for: 
A. bulletin boards 
B. reference reading 
ee supplementary reading 
D. visual aids machines 
2. Learning how and operating 
A. mimeograph, ditto or repro- 
groph 
B. making master copies 
3. Assisting in administration of 
tests 
A. group mental 
B. group achievement 
4. Remedial work with individual 
students following diagnosis and 
recommendations of the teacher 
A. in spelling 
B. in arithmetic 
C. in reading 
5. Working with groups of chil- 
dren 
A. directing games 
B. in telling stories 
C. social studies 
Suggestions to 
teachers working with high school 


principals and 
seniors: 

1. That students be given an op- 
portunity to explore work with more 
than one age level. (A shift might be 
made each 6 weeks.) 

2. To have a variety of experiences: 
that the student not be considered 
for example, a clinical assistant or 
one to do routine, menial tasks only. 
“This does not mean that acquiring 
skill in the use of duplicators, for ex- 
ample, is not a valuable experience 
for all workers with young people. 
Students should be taught this, and 
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spend some time doing it, though cer- 
tainly not a major portion of time 
there at that or any other single task. 

5. That students be given responsi- 
bilities for groups of children com- 
mensurate with their ability—in all 
cases the mutual value, considering 
elementary and high school students 
being taken into consideration. 

4. That all of us in the teaching 
and supervisory personnel consider 
the picture of teaching that we sin- 
cerely believe these young people 
should receive, and reflect on how 
that picture will be achieved. 

Evaluation: 

Fach grade period (six weeks) a 
report of each senior is sent to the 
higa school Counselor by the prin- 
cipal of the elementary school. This 
has been completed by the class room 
teacher and the principal. 

This sheet has been discussed with 
the seniors at their first meeting with 
the principals helping them to under- 
stand and how they may cooperate. 

Our high school principal, Mr. 


Pigott; the elementary 
Miss Charlotte 


supervisor, 


Meyer; and Mr. 


Lester Grant, our superintendent. have 


given their whole hearted Support 
lo the program. 

The elementary principals as well 
as the class room teachers have been 
most generous in their fine Coopera- 
tion. The students report happy ex. 
periences in their daily tasks. 

Not as many of the participants in 
the program have entered the teach. 
ing profession as we might have 
hoped or expected: however, we have 
teaching in our own system today, 
girls who first thought of teaching 
when this chance was offered. Each 
year more fine young people inquire 
about the program and we must 
think of it as a long range planning. 

One of our P.T.A.'s is sponsoring 
the transportation for girls partici- 
pating in the program this year to 


their school. This is 


which they are cooperating in “Teach- 


one way in 


er Recruitment. | 
It is our sincere hope that we may 
discover potential teachers and en- 


courage the teaching profession 
through our Vocational Teaching 
Exploration. 


Vocational Fxploration in Group Work (Continued from page 79) 


VI. 

Is liked by others. Ac- 
cepts suggestions. Makes 
a reasonable effort to put 
suggestions effect. 
Does not encourage sug- 
cestions. 


into jority. 


Works well as a member 
of a group. Usually ac- 
cepts opinion of the ma- 
Carries a 


share of the load. 


Ability to W ork With Adults 


A 


Always welcomed _ by 
others. Encourages sug- 
gestions. No annoying 
mannerisms. Does not 
ask for special favors. 


fair 


VIL. 


chooses words 
which are sufficiently 
discriminating to convey 
dilferences in meaning. 
Sentence structure is us- 
ually correct. Expression 
in neither stimulating nor 
tiresome. Voice usually 
carries to the back of the 
room and is understood 
by the children. 


Use of Language and Voice 


Words are often color- 
ful and descriptive. Sen- 
tences are usually ac- 
curate and forceful but 
do not reflect a high de- 
gree of originality. There 
is variety in expression 
but there is need for a 
creater feeling of free- 
dom and _ relaxation. 
Voice clear and easily 
understood. 


SUMMARY 


Words are colorful and 
descriptive. Sentences are 
always accurate and 
forceful. There is variety 
of expression. Animation 
stimulation. Voice 
pleasant and easily un- 
derstood. 


What contributions has the Helping Student made to the class and the room? 


What is the average grade of the student? 


Attendance 
Days absent 
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Stady This Summer at. . . 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS C 


LLEGE 


FIRST SUMMER TERM—JUNE 15-JULY 


16 


SECOND SUMMER TERM — JULY 19-AUGUST 20. 


Graduate students may prepare for the following certificates at Indiana 
State Teachers College: Superintendent’s Certificate, High School Prin- 
cipal’s Certificate, Master Secondary School Teachers (art, commerce, 
English, foreign languages, home economics, industrial education, math- 
ematics, music, men’s physical education and biological science, biologi- 
cal science, physical science, social studies, speech), Elementary School 
Principal’s Certificate, Elementary Supervisor’s Certificate, Master 
Elementary School Teacher, Librarian’s First Grade Certificate, Super- 
visor of Guidance Certificate, Hearing Therapy Certificate, Education 
of Mentally Retarded Certificate, Speech Correction Certificate, Super- 
visor in Psychology—Schosl Psychometrist, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 


Materials Certificate, and Supervisor of Teachers-in-Training. 


Write Dr. Walter O. Shriner, Director of Graduate Studies, for further 


information. 


Graduate bulletin may be secured by writing Harry E. Elder, Registrar 
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“MAKE THIS A PROFITABLE SUMMER” 
@ WORKSHOPS @ EUROPEAN ART STUDY TOUR @SHORT COURSEs 


ELEMENTARY ART WORKSHOP FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER** June 15.29 
Workshop Director: Miss Olga Schubkegel, Director of Art Education, Hammond, 
Indiana, public schools, and past president of the Indiana Art Educators Association 
and the Western Arts Association. 


SHORT COURSE IN RECENT TRENDS IN HOME MANAGEMENT* Ss June 15.0 


Short Course Instructor: Miss Florence Lloyd, Assistant Professor of Home Manage- 
ment, Ohio State University. 


Workshop Director, Arthur Hill, Chairman of the Indiana State Teachers College 
Music Department, assisted by the String Staff. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN PROBLEMS OF TEACHING ENGLISH** June 15 - July 1g 


Workshop Director: Dr. George Smock, Chairman of the Indiana State Teachers 
College English Department. Consultants will be called in from time to time. Work- 
shop is sponsored by Indiana Council of English Teachers. 


Workshop Director: Dr. Clarence M. Morgan, Director of Radio and Television at 
Indiana State Teachers College, who is known as the ‘‘Hoosier Schoolmaster of che 
Air.” 


WORKSHOP FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS* 1 July 16 | 


Workshop Director: Dr. Edgar M. Tanruther, “Director of Laboratory Experiences on 
the Elementary Level at Indiana State Teachers College. Various resource persons 
will be used during the term. 


WORKSHOP IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS**__—— June 
Workshop Director: V. L. Tatlock, Director of Extended Services and Assistant 
Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College. 


WORKSHOP IN BASIC GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL* June 21 - July 2 


Workshop Director: Miss Helen Ederle, Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Resource consultants will be Dr. C. E. Erickson, Dean, 
Basic College, Michigan State College; Dr. Margaret Morgan, Commissioner of Mental 
Health in Indiana; and other local, state, and national personnel. 


BAND-CLINIC WORKSHOP** June 21 - July 3 


Workshop Director: Joseph -Gremelspacher, Director of Indiana’ State Teachers 
College Bands. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC WORKSHOP**__ 


Workshop Director: Miss Gertrude Meyer, Instructor i in Music, Indiana State Teachers 
College. Guest Consultant: Miss Harriet Nordholm, Michigan State College. 


Workshop Director: Warren B. “Wooldridge, ‘Acting Assistant Professor of Music, 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

WORKSHOP FOR PRINCIPAL OF 12-GRADE SCHOOLS*. 


Workshop Director: Dr. Fred Swalls, Associate Professor of. Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Consultants will be called in. 


WORKSHOP IN SPEECH ARTS FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER** 5-16 


Workshop Director: Dr. Dorothy Kester, Coordinator of Speech Education, Akron, 
Ohio. Write Dr. Robert W. Masters at Indiana State for further information. 


FIRST ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN READING** 
Workshop Director: Dr. Jacob E. Cobb, Professor of ‘Education, ‘Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. Reading specialists will be used as consultants. 

SHORT COURSE IN FAMILY CLOTHING PROBLEMS* July 19-31 
Short Course Instructor: Miss Ritta Whitesel, University of Illinois. 


EXTENSION WORKSHOP IN EDUCATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED** 


AT MUSCATATUCK STATE SCHOOL, Butlerville, Indiana 


Workshop Director: Edward T. Jordan, member of Special Education Division Staff 
at Indiana State Teachers College. Sessions will be at state school. Workshop par- 
ticipants, will earn extension credit. Make reservation in workshop before May 1, 1954, 
by writing to Dr. Rutherford B. Porter, Division of Special Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


Jume 15-25 


FOURTH ANNUAL EUROPEAN SUMMER ART STUDY TOUR** ____ July 2 or 10 - August 27 , 


Co-Tour Directors: Dr. Betty Foster, Indiana State Teachers College, and Dr. Otto 
Brendel, Indiana University. Visit Italy, Switzeriand, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, and Scotland. Tour price is $1210 and $200 deposit is required at 
time of booking. 


*Open to graduate students. 
**OQpen to undergraduate and graduate students. 
For a complete summer class schedule or workshop bulletin, write to Harry E. Elder, 
Registrar, at— 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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